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impression, as the event proved, was not soon ef- 
faced; for having three years afterwards con- 
cluded on the drainage and cultivation of certain 
marshes and waste lands, in the immediate 
neighborhood of Petersburg, and enquiry being 
made in England for a suitable manager for this 


Price two dollars per annum, rayasie 1 apvance, | work, the Emperor particular!y specified his wish 
or six copies for ten dollars. that a member of the Society of Friends should 
This paper is subject to newspaper postage only. | be selected. The information was circulated in 
a SSS 00 "as | the Society, by the late Richard Phillips of 
DANIEL WHEELER. Wandsworth ; and the following extract from a 
(Continued from page 355.) letter received from a Friend of Sheffield, in re- 
A new field of action was now about to open | ference to this subject, is inserted, as showing the 
before him, for which ¢is mind had been secretly | manner in which this undertaking was entertained 
preparing, until a willingness had been begotten | by Dy W. 
in his heart, to the requisitions of his Second month 1dth, 1817. 
Lord, whithersoever these might lead him, or| “Little did I suppose on the receipt of thy 
whatever sacrifice to his natural feeling, an ac-| letter of the 22d, that I should have occasion so 
quiescence in them might involve. speedily to reply to it. Soon after readingit, I 
For several years, he had an impression that | observed to my wife, if such a Friend as Daniel 
it would be required of him to go abroad. This | Wheeler had believed it right to embark in such 
prospect frequently cost him much exercise of | an undertaking, I knew of no person that for all 
mind ; and one day whilst pacing up and down | the purposes required might be so fully recom- 
his parlor, feeling unusually burdened under it, | mended. But this idea did not at that time ope- 
he was led earnestly to ery unto the Lord, desir-| rate further on my mind, than to induce me to 
ing that he would be pleased to show him to | conclude to take him into consultation, respecting 
what part of the world he must go. One of his | some one well qualified. On the receipt of thy 
children was in the room putting together a dis-| letter, he was engaged in a family visit in a 
sected map, and as his father approached him, | neighboring meeting. In consequence, I was 
his eye rested on Petersburg with such an inti-| prevented from communicating the subject to 
mation that thither his divine Master would send | him, until yesterday; when I perceived, to my 
him, that, said he, in relating the circumstance | surprise, that it made considerable impression on 
many years afterwards to an intimate friend, “I| his mind, and that, from some questions he put 
never afterwards doubted:” he however kept the | to me, he was making the application to himself. 
matter entirely to himself, believing that when | Without noticing this, I told him I wished he 
the right time should come, way would be made | would give the overtures of the Emperor a place 
for him. in his thoughts; and if any eligible person oc- 
Karly in the year 1817, enquiry having been | curred to him, to inform me within a week. But 
made, by order of the late Emperor Alexander of | my surprise was increased this morning, by his 
Rassia, for a person to undertake the manage-| coming to inform me, that it would be mere form 
ment of an agricultural establishment in his do-| to defer acknowledging, that his mind was 
minions, Daniel Wheeler believed it his duty to} already made up to offer himself for the situa- 
offer himself for this service. The Emperor, as | tion, for which it had been preparing more than 
the reader may recollect, visited this country, |two years. Great as the trial will be to many, 
[Kngland] in the year 1814, and was much | to spare such an one out of our monthly meeting, 
strack with the perfection of the English system | there was an assent in my mind, like that of 
of farming. His attention had been drawn in| “thou art the man.” I have often said, that in 
several ways to the Society of Friends; aud a/| respect both to civil and religious attainments, I 
casual visit made to the farm of a Friend, on the | knew of no one, moving in a similar sphere, who 
Brighton road, had given him a favorable im-| is so much qualified for the superintendence and 
pression of their character as agriculturiste. This! the direction of others. A movice as to the 
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world, or one who had had little experience as to | tion, ‘ Lord thou knowest all things, thou knowest 
the ways of men, however much he might have | that I love Thee.’ However, I must honestly 
had of agriculture, would want many requisites, | confess, that at the time I could not possibly de- 
essential to filling with propriety a station de-| vote myself to such an undertaking; for [ am 
signed to be under the immediate eye of an Em-! certain, that no earthly consideration whatever, 
perer. In his character, so much of true dignity | could have induced me to leave my beloved wife 
is united with Christian humility, as qualifies him | and tender children : but He, who ‘ bloweth with 
to appear before princes. his wind, and the waters flow,’ at whose touch 
“A fter acquiring the first reputation in Sheffield | the mountains of opposition melt down and yan- 
asa tradesman, he took a farm, as if to give} ish, hath by His wonder-working power reduced 
proof of his practical skill in agriculture ; which | my mind to a willingness to go, whensoever and 
has excited the admiration of the neighborhood, | wheresoever He is pleased. to lead, and to do 
and demonstrated that his talents in this direc- | whatsoever he is pleased to call for. 
tion are of a superior kind. “ Some time after this, as I was returning home 
“For a person of his qualifications, to come for- | late one evening, I had a sense of invitation after 
ward on the ground of religious sensibility, ap-| this manner, What if the Emperor of Russia 
pears to me an extraordinary instance of devoted- | should want a person for the superintendence of 
ness ; but he has been heard to say, he has been agriculture :’-—at which time a willingness was 
forgiven so much, that he cannot give too great | begotten in my mind to go, if that should be the 
proof of gratitude and attachment to the King of | case; but when, or in what manner, this was to 
kings. If he enter upon this undertaking, it will | come to pass, was totally hidden from me. The 
be no small sacrifice in a pecuniary consideration | frequent conflict of soul I had to pass through, 
which he will have to make.” none can conceive or have an idea of, but those 
Upon mentioning the subject to his wife, she | who have been alike circumstanced: all which 
calmly acquiesced, expressing her belief that if it | was permitted in infinite wisdom, for the subjec- 
was the Lord’s will, strength would be afforded to | tion of the natural will, and is what I verily be- 
bear the trial, as well as ability to perform the | lieve all must pass throughybefore they can in 
service required. sincerity of heart say,—*‘ my will, but Thine 
In the summer of that year, 1817, he paid a} be done.’ 
visit to Petersburg, and a letter then addressed “In this manner I was prepared for this great 
to a person occupying an official station in that | event, and I cannot but record it as a great and 
city, explains the motives and feelings which led | signal event in the lifeof a private individual : 
him to engage in this undertaking. for when a letter was received from Russia by 
‘“‘It seems altogether unnecessary to preface | Richard Phillips of London, a copy of which was 
what I am about to state in this memorial, seeing | sent to a Friend in Sheffield, and by him handed 
that the truth never did, nor ever will need any | directly to me, it did not create any surprise, as 
apology. I shall therefore proceed by observing, | I was in a state of preparation to receive it, and 
that it is now two years and a half since the sub-| in daily expectation of something important 
ject of visiting Russia, and rendering myself| coming to pass. The circumstances which after- 
useful in promoting the happiness of its numerous | wards took place, are too well known to need 
inhabitants, was presented to the view of my | enumerating. 
mind, by that inward principle of light and grace,| “I have had to leave my family for short pe- 
a manifestation of which is given to every man to | riods of time, having been called upon to pro- 
profit withal, in which I believe ; and Petersburg | claim the glad tidings of the everlasting gospel, 
was the place pointed out to me as the scene of | and to endeavor to stir up the pure mind by way 
my operations. It was, 1 must acknowledge, a | of remembrance of those things that are most ex- 
prospect at which I was ready to shudder; for,| cellent, in visits to my brethren and sisters, in 
zithough we'may at times feel a willingness, anc | their separate churches, in different parts of Eng- 
even profess it, to go with our Lord and Master| land; and I humbly hope the day’s work was 
into prison and unto death; yet such is the| keeping pace with the day: but now a greater 
frailty and weakness of human nature, that when | trial of faith was to be exercised, a greater sacri- 
the trying hour cometh, like Simon Peter, we are | fice to be made; I must not only leave my 
ready to deny Him. But He who is touched | family, but my country also. The second letter 
with a feeling and compassionate sense of our | arrived from Russia, and the time seemed fully 
manifold infirmities, I trust saw that it was not| come. ‘Accordingly I drank the cup with all its 
wilful disobedience, but human weakness; and | bitter dregs of separation, and tore myself away. 
Iie who only knoweth the thoughts and intents}; ‘If my proposals be altogether rejected, I do 
of the heart,—yea, from whom ‘the darkness | not know what I can do more. I have not stood 
hideth not, but the night shineth as the day,— | ata distance, but have actually come into Russia, 
the. darkness and the light {being} both alike to| and offered myself, my family, and the sacrifice 
Him,’—in adorable condescension and mercy,| of nearly all the resources I possess. If this 
doth at seasons qualify his poor, dependent, hum-| offer be refused, I humbly trust the will will be 
ble followers, acceptably to breathe the aspira-' accepted for the deed, and that obedience will 
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have kept pace with knowledge; for verily it 
matters little our knowing, unless we practice 
also. It is ‘not the hearers of the law, but the | 
doers of it, that are justified’ in the sight ef 
Almighty God: it is “not every one that saith 

Lord! Lord! that shall enter into the kingdom 

of heaven, but they that do the will,” &c.:—and 

again, ‘If ye know these things, happy are ye if 
ye do them.’ In this case, I shall of course re- 

turn immediately home, and resume my former 

occupations ; committing myself to Him who will 

not break the bruised reed, nor suffer it to be 

broken ; and whom I earnestly desire to serve to 

to the latest moment of my breath.” 

While on his passage to Russia, he occasion- 
ally made some memorandums respecting the ex- 
ercises which attended him. In one of them he 
remarks :—“‘ Last night my mind was disquieted, 
and being very desirous of promoting the safety 
of the ship, 1 stayed on deck until after mid- 
night ; and when I lay down in my cabin, it was 
with reluctance, as if the ship was not safe, un- 
less I was upon the lookout. I have felt deserted 
and uncomfortable a considerable part of the day; 
but have been this evening favored to see that it 
arose from want of holding fast my confidence,— 
from not being sufficiently resigned into His 
hands, ‘ who sleepeth not by day, nor slumbereth 
by night,’ and without whose protecting arm of 
help, ‘ the watchmen waketh but in vain ;’ and 
I believe that I have nothing to do but to be 
quiet, and endeavor patiently to trust in the all- 
sufficiency of His power.” 

Going on shore for a short time, at Elsineur, 
he fell in with a young Englishman, who, though 
an entire stranger, appeared very desirous of 
going about with him. On this he remarks, “I 
soon found he wished to converse on religious 
subjects; and I gave him all the opportunity I 
could. Before we parted, I was strengthened to 
declare to him the way of life and salvation : and 
may He who has begun the good work in his 
heart, be pleased to carry it on, to the praise of 
His own great and excellent name,—for it is His 
own works only that can praise Him. I believe 
the language of our blessed Lord may be applied 
to this young man,—‘ thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God.’ If I should have been instru- 
mental, in any degree, in fanning the immortal 
spark which I believe to be mercifully kindled in | 
the heart of this young man, I shall think myself 
amply compensated for coming thus far.’’ 

On the 15th of Seventh month the vessel ar- 
rived at Cronstadt. He observes, “ After the 
ship was secured, we went on board an old ship | 
of war, fitted up as the Harbor Master's office. 
In the places where the public business is trans- | 
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I believe on account of my wearing my hat. On 
going into the presence of the Port Admiral, of 
whom I had to obtain a pass, I observed he also 
noticed my hat; and finding he could speak Eng- 
lish, on his coming to inquire my name, I said, I 
hoped the keeping on my hat would not be con- 
sidered as intended disrespect, and entered into 
an explanation of my reasons, for not taking it 
off unto man; when he stopped me by saying, 
when it was omitted from any motive of religion, 
he did not wish it.” 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


We have from year to year noticed in the 
Review the annual report made to the managers 
of this noble charity. The twelfth one, for the 
year 1852, by Dr. Kirkbride, who we believe 
has presided over the institution since it was first 
opened in 1841, has been recently published. 
We observe that the Doctor again adverts to the 
serious consequences which not unfrequently re- 
sult from “premature removals” of patients 
from the Hospital by their friends, before a suffi- 
ciently protracted and regular course of treatment 
has been persevered in, to test the possibility of 
their cure. He says, “ Of the patients discharged 
this year, and not cured, seven ought unques- 
tionably to be reported as having been taken 
home by their friends without giving to them a 
sufficient trial of treatment. Had they remained 
for a longer period, the result with some would 
probably have been different.” The impropriety, 
however, of this early removal, is, we are assured, 
much more thoroughly impressed upon the pub- 
lic mind than it was in former years, and we 
trust that increased experience of its sad effects 
will, ere long, obviate the necessity for regret on 
that account. 

At the date of last report, 216 patients were 
im the institution ; 197 were admitted during the 
year 1852; 198 were discharged or died, leaving 
at the close of the year,215 under care. The 
average number for the year was 224. Of those 
discharged, 99, precisely 50 per cent., were 
cured ; 18 much improved; 36 improved; 17 
stationary, and 28 died. Of those discharged 
“cured,” forty were residents of the Hospital 
not over three months, This result must be par- 
ticularly gratifying, and offers strong inducements 
to the friends of those who are proper subjects 


| for the Hospital, early and promptly to avail 


themselves of its almost inappreciable advantages 


and privileges. 


The total expenditures for the year were 


acted, are paintings of the saints richly orna-| $53,436.76; the nett receipts $50,329.62 ; of 
mented, before which the members of the Greek this, $8,592.48 were expended on an average of 
church repeat their prayers; they makea point | 36 “ free patients,” among whom, it is stated, 
of bowing and crossing themselves as soon as| were a large number of recoveries; and the ex- 
they see them. I observed the people employed | penditures named above include $3,270.38 for 
in the office stared very much at me, principally ' “items of extraordinary expense, consisting of 
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amounts paid for introducing gas, for fire engine 
and hose, and for putting up the steam engine.” 
The average cost per week for each patient was 
$4.59. 

“The most important improvement,” says the 
report, “‘ made during the year, is the introduc- 
tion of gas, for lighting the hospital buildings. 
The gas used is made at the Philadelphia gas 
works, on the eastern side of the Schuylkill, and 
is brought over that river in an eight inch cast 
iron pipe, lying on the roadway of the Market 
street bridge, and thence conducted along the 
West Chester road nearly two miles, to a point 
opposite the eastern front of the Hospital,” and 
thence it is carried to the building, in which are 
245 burners, about 160 of which are lighted 
during some portion of every evening. 

“The average daily amount of water required 
by the hospital and wash-house is about 8000 
gallons, and this is pumped up” by the steam 
engine in a little over two hours. 

The following judicious remarks of Dr. Kirk- 
bride, made in reference to the vast importance 
of exercise and employment in the open air, shall 
close our notice of his interesting report. Z. 

“The value of active and regular daily exercise 
in the open atmosphere, or in rooms where there 
is a free circulation of air, is not sufficiently un- 
derstood by the great mass of the community. 

‘Tt is not alone for the pleasurable sensations 
which result from it at the time, nor on account 
of its importance as a means of preventing dis- 
ease, but also as a valuable agent for restoring 
health, that it deserves much more attention than 
it commonly receives. 

“There is a large class of nervous affections— 
from the slightest shade of deranged health, up 
to diseases of the gravest character—which are 
mainly owing to a continued violation of natural 
laws, few of which can be long trampled on with 
impunity. Prominent among these laws seem to 
be those provisions which require that man should 
make free use of his muscles, and have pure air 
for the purposes of respiration. These, joined to 
temperance—not temperance in eating and drink- 
ing alone—but quite as much in the exercise of 
the passions and propensities—and even in the 
pursuit of good and lawful objects, seem to fur- 
nish the strongest guarantees for the preservation 
of sound minds in healthful bodies. They offer 
too the best chance for improving the character 
of those statistical tables, which now seem to 
show that a high state of civilization, with all its 
benefits, is so likely to bring in its train a host 
of ailments-so serious and distressing in their 
character, as almost to justify the doubt whether, 
in striking an impartial balance, it shall be 
deemed to be a blessing or a misfortune. 

“It is unquestionably the great misfortune of 
many studious men and women, and of others 
with different sedentary occupations, that their 
pursuits frequently present almost insuperable 
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air, although it may well be doubted, whether a 
few hours thus spent in every day, would not, at 
the end of the year, have enabled them, with less 
waste of the vital energies, to have accomplished 
an equal amount of work, and, at the same time, 
have laid up a capital of health for future emer- 
gencies. If this was not the actual result for 
the first year, it would certainly prove so ina 
much less series of years than is commonly re- 
garded as the allotment of man. 

“ Important as free muscular exercise in the 
open air is for persons of all ages, it is especially 
so for the young, for almost the tenderest age, 
for the whole period of growth, and perhaps 
most of all for those approaching man and wo- 
manhood. One of the most efficient means of 
preventing nervousness, or keeping down mor- 
bid feelings, and of checking the development of 
trains of unhealthy thought, which lead to vicious 
habits, is the careful, systematic cultivation and 
use of the muscular system. Although the prac- 
tice is generally different, it is nevertheless true 
that the cultivation and use of the muscular sys- 
tem is quite as important for the female as the 
male sex. From the natural tendency of woman's 
pursuits it is, perhaps, still more so, for the 
course too often adopted would seem as if in- 
tended to develop the sensibility of the nervous 
system, till it is real disease, and to impose upon 
her all the suffering which is likely to spring 
from this condition. 

“Tt is desirable that every part of the human 
body should be harmoniously cultivated; but 
that which will most tend to keep down an an- 
duly excited nervous system, will unquestionably 
be found to be a proper development and exer- 
cise of the muscular. “ Muscles versus Nerves” 
is really the motto of our new calistheneum ;* 
and the calistheneum itself has been established 
from a conviction, based upon the experience of 
this Institution, and renewedly confirmed by 
almost every day’s observation, that a large num- 
ber of cases of the highest interest are constantly 
to be met with, attributable to the causes already 
referred to, and proving conclusively the truth 
of the views which have been cursorily given. 
The means there offered, it is believed, may not 
only enable the patients to pass many pleasant 
hours, but also help to bring about more import- 
ant and lasting good effects. 

“Hospital life, as commonly passed, brings few 
of the museles into active, regular use, and, on 
this account, it seems particularly necessary that 
extraordinary means should be provided to supply 
the deficiency. 

“ Even among men, manual labor is apt to be 
regarded as a hardship, and it seoms to be natu- 
ral to many persons to have earnest desires to 
escape from it. There can be little question, 
however, but that to most of our species it is a 


"© A neat structure recently ‘put up for the purpose 
of giving the female patients an opportunity for the 


obstacles to their using free exercise in the open free use of the various Calistheuic exercises. 
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blessing of no ordinary kind. Labor, like most 
other good things, may be used to excess, but in 
moderate and regular amount, joined to that kind 
of temperance already referred to, it will save a 
large part of mankind from some of the most 
distressing affections to which they are liable. 
In the unerring wisdom and justice of the Crea- 
tor, he has given to the hard-working and prudent 
man, & compensation for all his toil, in his bliss- 
ful ignorance of the varied sufferings that spring 
from a deranged nervous system. 


“ Labor is recognized as a valuable remedy in | 


all hospitals for the insane ; not for every case, or 
at least not for every stage of all the cases: for 
there are forms of insanity in which it is wholly 
inadmissible, but most patients, at some period or 
other of the disease, will be found to be materi- 
ally benefited by it. Tobe useful,it must be regu- 
lated by the condition of the patient ; and some 
of the insane frequently require to be prevented 
from working too earnestly. In many cases it 
effects a cure; in nearly all, even of the chronic 
and most hopeless forms, it brings advantages of 
a decided character. Tranquillity of behavior, a 
good appetite, easy digestion, sound and refresh- 
ing sleep,—for it is often the best anodyne, and 
temporary forgetfulness of painful delusions are 
among the directly good effects frequently arising 
from it; while indirectly the occupation of the 
laborers, and their absence from the wards, pro- 
mote the comfort of those who remain in them. 


“There is another important reason, not com- 
monly referred to, why the patients generally 
should spend as much as possible of their time 
in the open air, either in walking, riding, or en- 
gaged in some other pleasant form of occupa- 


tion or amusement. In every well-regulated 
institution forthe insane, the duties of the at- 
tendants necessarily require their almost contin- 
ued presence with the patients, and to perform 
all that is expected from them efficiently, they 
must look principally to the institution and its 
provisions for their chief resources in the way of 
recreation. Good health, and the cheerfulness 
and elasticity of spirits resulting from it, are 
highly important qualities in every attendant, 
lightening their own labors, and rendering their 
presence grateful to the patients. If labor and 
exercise and fresh air are important for the 
patients, they are not less so for the attend- 
ants; but if the patients are restricted to their 
ordinary apartments, their attendants must like 
them suffer from the confinement. Attendants 
going out with patients to work, or to engage in 
active exercise, are not expected to appear as 
their supervisors or directors, but by actually 
joining and leading in the occupation, whatever 
it may be, to give the best evidence of their 
belief in its importance and utility for all parties. 

“ It has ofteu occurred to the writer to notice 
when attendants, from necessity or choice, have 
rarely gone out with patients, and of course have 
spent most of their time rather inactively within 
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doors, that sooner or later there has resulted 
more or less derangement of their health—some 
form of indigestion—a tendency to irritability of 
temper from slighter causes than previously—a 
distaste for their pursuits, and a want of interest 
in an occupation, the duties of which they had 
before performed with alacrity and pleasure. 
“Labor and exercise and pure air, however, are 
not to be regarded as a panacea for all the ills of 
life; neither can all nervous diseases be pre- 
vented by the course which has been commended. 
A long train of moral causes may still be in ac- 
tive operation, and their effects be but too surely 
felt ; but it is never to be forgotten that all these 
are less likely to disturb the mind when the 
general health is good. Any one debilitated 
from disease, from over-wrought mental or phy- 
sical powers, or from depraved habits, is infinitely 
more likely to have the mind affected by moral 
causes than if in the enjoyment of sound health.” 


LIVING IN PARIS. 


The following extracts from a letter of the 
Paris correspondent of the Daily Register, furnish 
a curious representation of the ingenious expe- 
dients to which the destitute inhabitants of that 
crowded city sometimes resort to procure the 
means of subsistence. They likewise show that 
gains apparently trivial in their separate charac- 
ter may become very large in the aggregate. 

‘In Paris, the number of people composing 
the great family whose means of existence are 
more than problematical, is said to amount to 
63,000! ‘That is to say, that every morning 
there are in Paris 63,000 persons of every 
age who do not know what they will eat 
during the day, or where they will sleep at night. 
Yet all those people manage to eat and sleep in 
some way or other. How? you ask; that is 
their secret; a terrible one too often. But at 
present we have nothing to do with the terrible. 

‘‘ The children ineluded in the above category, 
and known under the names of gamins and ga- 
mines, are generally wretched little creatures, 
abandoned at an early age by their still more 
wretched parents, and thrown upon the great 
Babylon to work their way up as they can from 
infancy to manhood. Thus left entirely to their 
own resources, the wits of these children become 
wonderfully sharpened, and we find upon exa- 
mination that nearly all the little street trades 
have originated in some infantile brain. 

“For instance, it was a little boy of nine 
years of age who first thought of selling roasted 
chestnuts at the corners of the streets. He bor- 
rowed the money to buy his first stock of chest- 
nuts, begged an old furnace and a stewpan, and 
began his trade. Five years ago that boy be- 
come a man, died leaving half a million of francs 
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to the poor of the city ; and roasting and boiling 
chestnuts is now one of the most common as 
well as lucrative trades of Paris. It is no longer 
carried on by children, however, but by men, 
who, improving on the old furnace and stewpan 
and open street corner, rent regularly for the five 
months from November to March, the public 
entrance to some hotel, or the door of some shop, 
and there establish themselves with their great 
iron furnace, their immense perforated pan for 
roasting, and their bright brass kettle for boilin 
the nuts. There they are from daylight antl 
ten or eleven o'clock at night, the delight of the 
children, and the comfort and resource of the 
lounger. The prices of the different stations 
vary according to the fashion or publicity of the 
street. The doorways of some of the great cafés 
on the Boulevards go up as high as four or five 
thousand franes for the five months; others may 
be had for two or three thousand, and the least 
that is paid, even in the poorer parts of the city, 
is from two to three hundred. You see by this 
how great the sale of the article must be to 
enable so many to engage in the business and 
find their profits. Many of them realize, all 
expenses paid, as much as six or seven thousand 
francs, and all retire at the end of the season 
with their purses much heavier than they were 
at the beginning. 

“You are aware that the boulevards and 
many of the principal streets of Paris are now 
macadamised, and afford a constant source of 
grumbling and complaint to pedestrians of every 
class, for a few hours rain renders them almost 
impassable. The great quantity of rain we 
have had this winter gave a gamin the idea of 
inventing a system of crossing the macadam 
without any sort of danger of spot or blemish 
to the varnished boots of the dandy, or the satin 
slippers of the fine lady. He bought several 
pairs of wooden shoes, and having installed him- 
self on the most fashionable boulevard, he rented 
these shoes to the ladies and gentlemen who so 
often stopped near the curbstone to consider how 
they were to cross the soft, muddy plain which 
lay between them and the other side of the 
street. By slipping on a pair of the wooden 
shoes, however, they were enabled to reach the 
opposite sidewalk with dry feet, and the boy 
following took back his shoes and pocketed one 
sou. This idea was so good, and succeeded so 
well, that competition, that cankerworm which 
attacks all great enterprises which grow and 
prosper, came in to trouble the gamin in his 
dreams of fortune. Greedy and powerful rivals 
soon established themselves near him, pillaged 
him of his idea and stole his custom by offering 
instead of the common wooden shoes the elegant 
eork or India rubber socks. It was not in gamin 
nature to bear this patiently, and one morning 
losing his philosophy entirely, he fell upon his 
nearest rival, and ill-treated him to such a de- 
gree that he was forced to retire for a time from 
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the business, and the gamin was sent to study 
resignation for a month in prison. His idea, in 
the meanwhile, is progressing rapidly. 

A few winters ago, when the weather was 
somewhat colder than it is at present, another 
lad stationed himself on one of the public streets 
with a large furnace of burning coals, which he 
offered to the cold feet of the passers-by at one 
soua warm. Nothing could have been better 
thought of, and the bop had the pleasure of 
seeing his furnace surrounded from morning to 
night, and his little leather bag rapidly filled 
with the copper coin. 

“There exists behind the College of France 
a great mass of houses known by the name of 
the Mont St. Hilaire. This quarter is crossed 
in all directions by little dirty narrow streets, 
which are cut off at right angles, and form little 
squares of houses all leaning back against each 
other. Jn this islet, about a hundred yards long 
by forty broad, are ten or twelve streets, old, 
dark and crooked. The Mont St. Hilaire is the 
culminating point of what is called the Latin 
quarter, and is as calm, tranquil and clean as 
the Mont St. Genevieve alongside is the con- 
trary. 

The Mont St. Hilaire may be said to belong 
entirely to those little unknown industries which, 
in giving to the workman the means of subsist- 
ence, give him at the same time liberty and 
independence. The ingenious, free spirit of the 


Parisian is here developed under all its phases. 
The manufacture of small articles is here going 


on to an incredible extent. All the houses are 
occupied by inventors who only require a larger 
theatre to become celebrated. The founder of 
the short-cake shop on the boulevard, the famous 
Monsieur Coupe-Toujours, as he was called, who 
left such solid souvenirs in all the stomachs of 
his day, the man who, during twenty years, 
furnished the great dinners of the Republic, the 
Empire and the Restoration, came originally 
from the Mont St. Hilaire. He made an im- 
mense fortune by selling short-cakes at a centime 
(the fifth part of a sou) a-piece on the boulevard 
St. Martin. 

After having visited the Mont St. Genevieve, 
my friend and myeelf remarked, at the entrance 
of the Mont St. Hilaire, this sign: Madame 
Lecoeur rents hand-carts. We entered, and 
found ourselves in a large court filled with sheds, 
and strewed with wheels, boxes, axle-trees and 


‘tilts. These boxes, about a yard and a half long, 


were the carts. 

“ Madame Lecoeur is a tall, large woman, who 
likes very much to gossip. In less than a quar- 
ter of an hour she had initiated us into all the 
secrets of her business. She lets carts for 
moving at a sou an hour, and vegetable carts at 
ten sous a-day. Thus, it is very rare that the 
street vegetable vendors are the owners of the 
earts they drag. Generally they rent them. 
When by chance they earn enough to buy a 
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wagon, they house them for the night at Madame 
Lecoeur’s. This letting is thus arranged: If 
the owner calls for his wagon after four o'clock 
in the morning, he pays a sou extra; if he 
takes it before, tn only pays a sou a night. We 
were astonished when Madame Lecoeur told us 
the enormous profit she makes. 

“¢ That is nothing,’ said she, ‘to what Mo- 
ther Brichard earns. She makes gold, and her 
daughter Annette is a first rate match; she 
could marry her to a lawyer.’ 

“As we left the court, we met an old man 
with a very red face; Madame Lecoeur shook 
him hy the hand and called him father Salin. 

‘< «What does he do?’ I asked. 

“+ He is a manufacturer of teasers, you know 
those little worms used by fishermen. There 
are in Paris more than two hundred fishermen. 
Father Salin furnishes them teasers to bait with 
all the year round. He never earns less than 
from seven to twenty francs a day, according to 
the season. In the winter and when the river is 
high, he raises worms for the nightingales, which 
is an excellent business, and of which he has 
almost the monopoly. It is clean, easy and very 
profitable. It suffices to take a little coarse bran 
and mix it with flour and some pieces of old 
cork. This is putintosome old woollen stockings, 
and the worms come and are hatched without any 
further trouble ; they are sold for ten sous the 
hundred, Generally the amateurs of nightin- 
gales are old women, or young ones with some 
oo business, or tailors and bookbinders. All 
the people pay ready money. It suffices, there- 


fore, to have a dozen customers each possessing 
two or three birds, to live comfortably and pay 
aservant. If he did not like drink so much, 
father Salin might be a rich landholder.’ 

“* We reached the house of Madame Brichard. 


Her shop is an immense furnace. Imagine two 
gigantic kettles in which you could boil a beef 
whole, before a fireplace such as is very seldom 
seen now-a-days. Mother Brichard is a woman 
of forty; fat, active, always in motion. During 
the season, she buys artichokes by the wagon 
load at the market. She furnishes all the minor 
vendors who carry them about the streets. The 
price of the article by wholesale and on a large 
scale is very insignificant. When they are 
cooked and delivered to the criers mother Bri- 
chard gains two centimes a-piece. During the 
autumn and winter, she furnishes the greater 
part of the fruitiers and market women with 
cooked greens, such as sorrel, succory and spin- 


nage. Besides that she sells baked pcars and | 


apples to the street criers.’ 

““Why cannot they cook their pears and 
apples themselves?” I asked. 

“* Because it would cost them more than to 
buy them already cooked,’ replied mother Bri- 
chard. ‘They have not got the necessary uten- 
sils, and the material is very dear. In order to 
follow that business, you must do it on a large 
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seale or not meddle with it at all: you would 
only lose your time and your money.’ ” 

The correspondent afterwards witnessed the 
sale and delivery by mother Brichard and her 
daughter, of the articles which they had cooked. 
These sales were all for cash ; and a curious part 
of the story is, that a wealthy man residing in 
the neighborhood, who had the reputation of 
being very kind to the poor, lent the money to 
mother Brichard’s customers in the morning, to 
be returned in the evening with 5 sous interest 
for the use of 5 francs during the day; that is, 
he was so kind as to lend to these street vendors 
93 cents of our money, and charge only about 
4% cents interest for twelve hours use! At 
which rate, the correspondent computes that five 
franes, and their accumulations, kept constantly 
going for seven years, would amount to more 
than the whole circulating money of France. 


RECOGNITION OF NORTHERN LAWS BY SOUTHERN 
COURTS. 


We find the following among the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana, at its recent 
term, as reported in the NV. O. Picayune, the de- 
cision at once recognizing the Constitutionality 
and propriety of the legislation of the North, on 
the question of slaves in transitu, or temporary 
residents. 

Lucy Brown, vs. Persifer F. Smith.—S. B. 
Taylor, warrantor. 

Eustice, Chief Justice—This is an appeal 
from a judgment of the Third District Court of 
New Orleans, by which the plaintiff, a negro 
woman, and her two children were decreed to be 
free. It appeared that the plaintiff was born a 
slave, and in 1823 belonged to Elijah Mix, and 
lived in the District of Columbia; that some time 
in that year Mr. Mix, with his family and the 
plaintiff, removed to New York, and fixed his 
residence there; and that early in 1825, he re- 
moved back to Georgetown, and in 1829 again 
removed to New York, during all which time the 
plaintiff lived in his service ; that in 1832 she 
was in the service of Capt. Wells, U. 8. Army, 
in this city as a slave, who sold her to S. T. Tay- 
lor, from whom Gen. Smith, the present owner, 
purchased her. 

An instrument of indenture of apprenticeship 
of Lucy Brown in favor of Elijah Mix, as his 
servant and waiting maid, until she should attain 
the age of twenty-one years, exeeuted before the 
Mayor of Georgetown on the 8th of May, 1823, 
and properly witnessed and signed by Mix and 
the father of Lucy, was produced in evidence. 

The law of New York in force at the time of 
this change of residence, provided that if any 
person held in slavery was taken to New York to 
reside, and continued to reside there for more 
than nine months, such slave should become free. 
It was proved that the plaintiff resided in New 
York more than one year. 
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Held, that under the state of facts presented, 
the plaintiff must be regarded as having acquired 
her freedom, with the consent of her master, by 
her residence in New York, which status she did 
not lose by subsequently being taken back into 
slave territory. 
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We have given in this week’s number a curious 
exhibition of Paris life, extracted from the Daily 
Register, a commercial paper of this city, which 
has recently been placed under the editorship of 
William Birney, from whose character, talents, and 
acquaintance with European life, we may confi- 
dently presume that the paper will be ably and ju- 
diciously conducted. We understand that corres- 
pondents, well qualified for imparting interesting 
intelligenee, are secured in several of the large 
cities of Europe. The articles from the pen of W. 
Birney, as far as the Editor of the Review has in- 
spected them, indicate an intellect of no common 
order, and give promise of a correct and indepen- 
dent course of action. 


Marriep—At Friends’ Meeting, Sugar Plain, 
Booue county, Indiana, on Fourth day, the 8th of 
Twelfth month last, Enos S. Woopy to Mauinpa 
Barker, daughier of Nathan Ellioit. 


Dizv—Of pulmonary consumption, at her resi- 
dence in Parke county, Indiana, on the morning of 
the 27th ult., Ruts, wife of Samuel Atkinson, in 
the 43d year of her age, a member of Bloomfield 
Monthly Meeting. 


In this city, on the 11th inst., Anna W. 
Htncumax, a member of the Western District 
Monthly Meeting, aged 31 years. Possessing an 
active and cultivated mind, she was, during a num- 
ber of years, usefully employed as an instructor 
of youth, Though assiduous in the pursuit and 
acquisition of knowledge, she was accustomed to 
devote a portion of each day to religious retirement. 
For some time previous to her last illness, she was 
impressed with a belief that the time of her depart- 
ure was not far distant, and she was therefore con- 
cerned to set her housé in order. During the pro- 
gress of her disease, which was short and severe, 
she was favored with exemption from gloom or re- 
morse ; relying upon the Saviour as her only refuge 
and trust. At onetime she emphatically adopted 
the language, “I know that my Redeemer liveth; 
and because he lives, I shall live also.”? Her close 
was attended with a remarkable solemnity. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 

The Committee appointed by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting to promote the civilization of the Indians, 
are desirons of obtaining the services of a suitably 
qualified female Friend, to instruct the pupils at 
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the Boarding School recently opened at Tunessassa. 
Application may be made to Thomas Evans, No. 
180 Mulberry St., or to Joseph Elkinton, No. 377 
south Second 8t., Philadelphia. 


Notice of Mancaret AnbDREWsS, of Sunderland, 
England, who died the 30th of 9th month, 
1851, aged 29 years. 


‘We ourselves also were sometimes foolish, 
disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and 
pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, and 
hating one another. But after that the kindness 
and love of God our Saviour towards man ap- 
peared, not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saved 
us, by the washing of regenerativn and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abun- 
dantly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour; that 
being justified by his grace, we should be made 
heirs according to the hope of eternal life. This 
| is a faithful saying, and these things I will that 
thou affirm constantly, that they which have be- 
lieved in God might be careful to maintain good 
works. These things are good and profitable 
unto men.” — Titus iii. 3—8, 

A recurrence to these words of the apostle, so 
comprehensive in their allusion, both to the 
natural depravity of man, and that great and 
radical change of heart and life and prospects, 
which is the characteristic of the true Christian, 
has been suggested by reflecting a little upon the 
work of grace, which appears to have been expe- 
rienced by the dear Friend whose name stands at 
the head of this brief notice. Whilst the candid 
reader will not be disposed to apply them too 
literally, in every particular, they may, not per- 
haps unsuitably, introduce survivors to the in- 
structive account of some of her last days. 


She was naturally of a very lively and volatile 
disposition, and little disposed to submit to the 
restraints of the cross of Christ. The many early 
visitations of her heavenly Father’s love, with 
which, according to her own confession, she was 
often favored, appear to haye been neglected or 
withstood, and it was not until, in the Second 
month, 1850, she was laid upon a bed of sickness, 
and, to her own apprehension, brought to the 
verge of the grave, that she appears fully to have 
realized the vast importance of her soul’s salva- 
tion. Great was then the anguish of her spirit, 
from a sense of her unfitness for the awful change 
that seemed to be so near, and earnestly did she 
crave that she might be spared a little longer, 
until an evidence was granted that her sins were 
forgiven. Contrary to all expectation, her 
heavenly Father was pleased, though her health 
was not restored, to prolong her life for more 
than a year. Under the quickening influence of 
the Holy Spirit her convictions for sin were very 
strong, and it was long before she found that par- 
don and peace which he longed for. Many encou- 
raging passages of scripture were brought to her 
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view, but she would say, “‘ Oh, I have been such 
a sinner; I have had many visitations, but I have 
slighted them.” Being asked if any particular 
sin weighed upon her mind, she replied, “ No, 
but I have been so thoughtless.” She deepl 
lamented, at this time, having indulged so ar 
in the reading of light publications, whilst the 
Bible, and the writings of Friends, had afforded 
her little delight. 

After having been permitted to obtain a little 
relief to her anxiously exercised mind, a third 
severe attack on her breathing, which rendered 
her long surviving it very doubtful, led her to 
remark that she had felt bright and comfortable 
a few days ago, but then much tried, and that 
she thought her late attack had been brought on 
by exercise of mind, being engaged in prayer 
when it commenced. She added, “ probably it 
has been permitted because I was not sufficiently 
diligent.” ‘I was wondering,” she continued, 
“ how it was that the Almighty did not cut me 
off in my sins when I was so ill before, when a 
voice seemed to answer, ‘ because He willeth not 
the death of a sinner, but that all should return, 
repent, and live.’”’ Referring, at one time, to 
her different attacks of severe illness, she re- 
marked, “ I have had three warnings, and it was 
clearly manifested that if I did not give up the 
third time, another opportunity would not be af- 
forded me. For days the language was sounded 
in my ears, ‘The Lord will not always strive.’ 


I also had a dream in which I saw my own fu- 
neral, &c., and I did not fully give up until then ; 
and Qh ! the difference in my feelings after I had 


made the full surrender! Before there was such 
a sense of horror! then all was peace, no fear ; 
my Saviour seemed so very near. 
nice afternoon, being favored to approach so near 
the mercy-seat.”” 

It was natural that, under her circumstances, 
maternal anxieties should be peculiarly called 
forth. On one occasion she said, “It seemed 
very remarkable, whilst thinking yesterday morn- 
ing of my poor children, what would become of 
them, a voice, which almost startled me, said, 
‘ Leave them to me;’ and I have not felt anxious 
since.” She then quoted the passage of scripture, 
“ He will regard the prayer of the destitute, and 
not despise their prayer,” adding, “ what a com- 
forting verse.” 

Though thus favored, at times, with some 
precious tokens of her heavenly Father's love, 
the work of refinement was not carried on in her 
soul without many renewed conflicts : and during 
a subsequent time of trial and apparent desertion, 
she was heard supplicating with intense earnest- 
ness after this manner, “ Hast thou forgotten to 
be gracious? Wilt thou not hear my prayer? I 
beseech Thee, for the sake of him who died for 
me, to blot out my transgressions.” She then 
queried, “ How is it that I can get no answer to 
my prayer ?—that all seems so dark?” adding, 
that she would be willing to pass through any 





I have had a 
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amount of suffering if only she could get an an- 
swer to ber prayer. She was encouraged pa- 
tiently to wait for the right time, and to consider 
it a favor that she was thus brought to feel her 
need of a Saviour. “ Think of me !” she replied ; 
“Tt is not much we can do one for another, but 
do not forget me.” It was evident that she had 
become deeply sensible of the burden of sin, and 
the need of pardoning grace; and, in his own 
time, it pleased the Lord to lift up the light of 
his countenance upon her, and gradually to un- 
fold to her awakened mind, more clearly, the 
mysteries of redeeming love, so that she was en- 
abled “to hope in His mercy.” She now dwelt 
much upon the love and mercy of God, who had 
plucked her as a brand from the burning ; and 
her heart overflowed at times with love to the 
whole family of man ; she longed “ that al/ might 
come, taste and see how good the Lord is.” 
Having been brought really “ to believe in God, 
and to partake of his merey in Christ, it was 
manifestly her concern to be “ careful to main- 
tain good works,” and to seek to become more 
and more conformed to his will. 

After expressing her thankfulness to a beloved 
sister, that she had been made the means of in- 
struction and comfort to her, she affectionately 
encouraged her to faithfulness, and, alluding toa 


'few words she had expressed when once taking 


leave of her for awhile, she said, “ Thou canst 
not think what a comfort they were to me,” ad- 
ding, “do not be afraid to speak to those around 
thee, shouldst thou see anything amiss, it may 
prove as bread cast upon the waters.” 

Being one morning very low, she remarked 
that she could not feel that peace with which she 
had been so much favored for many days past, 
but she thought it might be for the trial of her 
faith. “Oh,” she said, “I have had such sweet 
times of late, when sitting in silence before the 
Lord, sometimes when the family have been gone 
to meetings and during other parts of the day, 
that I cannot think he has forgotten me.”” She 
recurred in an affecting manner to the goodness 
and mercy of God extended to her, “a poor un- 
worthy creature,” and earnestly craved “ that a// 
that was comparable to the dross and the tin 
might be removed, and that her soul might be 
made fit for an inheritance in bliss.” “My 
heavenly Father,” she said, “has been very kind 
to me. How gently has he chastised me! A 
while ago I seemed to be growing rather careless, 
when one day this language softly impressed me, 
‘Be watchful and strengthen the things that re- 
main, that are ready to die;’” and she found 
that there was need of increasing watchfulness, 
to press towards the mark for the prize! 

(To be continued.) 


Although such as are called at the eleventh 
hour may be accepted, those who neglect the call 
in the morning have no assurance that it will be 
renewed at the eleventh hour. 
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AGRICULTURAL REFORMATORY SCHOOL, KINGS- 
WOOD, NEAR BRISTOL. 


The following notice of this Seminary, and of 
a visit paid to it on the 25th of 12th month last, 
is taken from an article in an English paper, en- 
closed in a letter from a friend of the Editor, now 
in England. It furnishes an additional evidence 
of the successful efforts now making in some parts 
of that country to snatch as brands from the burn- 
ing such children as may be found, either from 
the neglect or incapacity of their parents or natu- 
ral protectors, to be sinking into the lowest con- 
dition of life. It may be fairly admitted, that the 
people and government of Great Britain have 
fully tried the experiment of reforming their cri- 
minals, by the severity of penal inflictions; and 
that the experiment has signally failed. Though 
no fewer than seventy-two thousand individuals 
are said to have been executed during the reign 
of Henry VIII., a large part of whom were, pro- 
bably, actual criminals, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that he left his subjects more virtuous than 
he found them; and his daughter Elizabeth seems 
to have been unable to comprehend how it hap- 
pened, that while so many thieves and robbers 
were hanged during her administration, so many 
still remained. The refinement and humanity of 
modern days have led to a more rational mode of 
extinguishing crime, of which the School at Kings- 
wood isa specimen. It is to be hoped that the 
salutary results of such establishments, conducted 
on a small scale, and by individual enterprise, 
may lead to their more extensive patronage by 
the government. Ep. 


The Kingswood Reformatory School was opened 
on the 15th of September in the last year. It is 
intended, as its name indicates, for the reforma- 
tion of delinquent children, the boys being prin- 
cipally occupied in agricultural labor, the girls in 


four girls,* varying in age from nine to fourteen 
Of these, seven boys and three girls are from Bris- 
tol; the rest from distant towns. It is well known, 
that at present, magistrates have no legal power 
to send children who are brought before them, to 
such a school instead of to prison. These chil- 
dren have all, therefore, come voluntarily, at the 
desire of their parents, from whom a small weekly 
payment is expected towards the child’s mainte- 
nance. 

On the present occasion the parents of all the 
children residing in Bristol, were invited to meet 
the friends of the school: some of these came; 
the neighbors who had been in any way con- 
nected with the school, or shown an interest in it, 
also attended; several friends came over from 

ristol and some from Bath, and three ministers 
of the gospel, of different denominations, were also 
present. The children, neatly dressed in plain, 
strong clothing, were first examined by the mas- 
ter, some friends present also questioning them. 
Most of the scholars had come first in a state of 
the lowest ignorance, being unacquainted with 
the simplest rudiments of knowledge, whether re- 
ligious or secular; it was, therefore, a great gra- 
tification to those especially, who had known 
some of them in their former wild and uncon- 
trolled state, to hear them answer, with intelligence 
and evident pleasure, many questions in geography, 
and to perceive, from the knowledge they displayed 
of the history of Joseph, and the nativity of 
our Saviour, that they were beginning to read 
/and to understand the Bible. Each child also 
repeated a hymn, in general with much propriety 
and feeling; the whole deportment of the chil- 
dren throughout the evening showed, in a manner 
that could not be mistaken, that while they had 
made great progress in habits of obedience and in 
attention to the proprieties of civilized life, they 
had been treated with that kindness which in- 
spired confidence, and had not been unnecessarily 
checked in that freedom which is so essential to 
the due developement of a child’s faculties. The 
whole company, children, parents, and friends, 
then adjourned to the school-room, where tea was 
provided ; all were struck with the great taste, as 
well as pains, displayed in the decorations of the 
room, which had been entirely arranged by the 


household occupations; the size and nature of the | master and scholars, aided by some friends. 
premises allowing facilities for all needful separa- | Abundance of evergreens, from the premises, 
tion between the two sexes. The reasons which shaded the various pictures and maps which deco- 
prompted the establishment of the school at the | rated the walls; spades and other gardening im- 
present time, the principles on which it is founded, | plements were hung up as not inappropriate orna- 
and the general system adopted, are stated in the | ments; a pair of well-made shoes, the first pro- 
prospectus. The children admitted to the school | duced in the establishment, proudly surmounted 
are those who have been in the hands of justice, | the clock; an emblematic eye of Providence was 
or who, from their criminal propensities, have | placed over a gigantic home-made loaf, such as 
already been injurious to society, and are likely | never issued from a baker's shop; while “ Wel- 
to become still more so; these are received as to | come, Friends,” beautifully traced in laurel leaves 
a “ moral hospital, for cure of their past faults, | on the wall, greeted every one who entered. All 


= training to honest and industrious ha- | manifested the refining and kindly spirit which it 
ms ° * By a marginal note, dated Jan. 20th, we learn that 
There are now in the school, ten such boys, and ‘ the number had been inc:eased to 13 boys and 7 girls. 
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was desired to infuse into these poor children. , and awfully destructive in its consequences, now 
After a plentiful meal, the beautiful and appro-| attempts a reply. 

priate hymn, “ How blest the sacred tie that} I do not conceal, that I look upon the Address 
binds,” &c. was sweetly sung by the children and | alluded to as extraordinary—in the first place, 
friends, and then simple but earnest addresses | that an old man, and a Christian professor too, 
were made to both by individuals present, all | at this enlightened age, and with the evidence 
breathing the most perfect harmony of spirit, and | around him which he as, should continue to en- 
earnestness of purpose. It was not forgotten that | tertain views favorable to a custom so repugnant 
this spot was once hallowed by the presence of) to the holy religion of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the immortal Wesley, whose freed spirit might) so utterly at variance with its spirit, as that dread- 
even now be witnessing this scene; that he was And in the 


the founder of the building, in which his study is 
still preserved as a relic; that in the chapel 
on the premises he preached, and drew from the 
rough colliers torrents of repentant tears ; that he 
sent forth from this very place, influences which 
have helped to regenerate the world. One aged 
member of his church spoke of having known this 
establishment for more than twenty years; and 
though he had mourned the removal of the old 
Wesleyan School, yet he rejoiced in the hope, 
that from the present establishment might go 
forth not less healing influences. He expressed 
the warm interest felt in its success by the inha- 
bitants of Kingswood, who, if not in a position to 
give pecuniary aid, would be ready to co-operate 
by every means in their power. A proof of this 
has been already given, by the offer of Mr. Seely, 
of the neighbouring nursery grounds, to give gra- 
tuitous superintendence to the laying out of the 
garden, and of Mr. Grace, to afford gratuitous 
medical advice. Having watched this School 
from the commencement, he bore testimony to 
the great improvement he had witnessed in the 
children. This was also warmly attested by the 
master of the St. James’s Back Ragged School, 
who had been well acquainted with most of the 
boys in their former wild state. It seemed to 
him, he said, when he contrasted the desolate 
condition of this very room when he first saw it, 
with its present beauty, and the previous dirty, 
ragged, ungovernable state of the boys with their 
actual condition, as if the promise was already 


ful scourge of nations, called war. 
second place, that he should so far compromise 
his dignity as a Christian, as to commit to writing 
something like a defence of that scourge. That 
reasonings similar to his should escape the lips of 
unconverted men, who seck an excuse for their 
actions and sentiments; who desire the liberty 
of their passions ; who, in short, desire liberty to 
return evil for evil, and to do violence to every 
man who insults or injures them, would not be 
surprising. They are common, and to be ex- 
pected ; and it is cause of regret for the happi- 
ness of the world, that many Christian professors 
do not sufficiently examine the subject in all 
its bearings, but follow on in the support of this 
sanguinary custom. 

We are taught by the benign religion of our 
Holy Redeemer, to “ resist not evil,” and by the 
example of the blessed Author of it, to submit 
patiently to the worst abuses and persecutions 
without resistance. He was “holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners; and his hea- 
venly spirit was as distant from the spirit of war, 
revenge, and bloodshed, as light is from dark- 
ness; and “He has left us an example, that we 
should follow his steps.” And every devoted 
Christian, even now, who has experienced repent- 
ance and regeneration, and has been permitted to 
taste the good word of eternal life; who “lives 
in the spirit, and walks in the spirit,” is also 
averse to war; for he cannot be otherwise, unless 
the wicked passions which Satan fosters can live 
in a Christian’s heart. If he loves God with all 


receiving its fulfilment, that “the wilderness shall | his heart, &c., and loves his neighbor as him- 


blossom as the rose.’’ 


Remarks, by a Member of the Society of Friends, 
on the subject of War, in Reply to A. M., who 
addressed the Society on that subject. 


_In the Eaton Register, issued on the 3d of the 
Sixth month, 1847, we find “An Address to the | 
Society of Friends on the subject of War,” signed | 
at the close with the letters A. M., probably the | 
initials of the writer’s name, who represents him- | 
self to be an old man, and is, as I apprehend, a| 
professor of the Christian religion, of the Roman | 
Catholic persuasion. 

An individual of the Society of Friends, who | 


loves the Society and its principles, who loves the | 


| self, both which he will be taught experimentally, 


he will also love the whole human family, and 
cannot wilfully do them violence or injury with- 
out judgment and condemnation. 

I need not, perhaps, take time and pains to re- 
view the Address, but for some hope that my fee- 
ble labors may tend to render it harmless as pos- 
sible in the minds of such as have not as yet suf- 
ficiently tried the subject by the Christian stand- 
ard, in a serious and weighty examination. 

He assumes that a civil government cannot be 
maintained without military power; an assump- 
tion which I consider to be without proof, and 
contrary to fact and past experience. He might 
as well endeavor to maintain that an individual 
cannot live in civil society without going con- 
stantly armed. I would almost understand him, 


truth and loves Christianity, but who greatly de- | that the civil law could not be executed in Ohio 
plores war as a great delusion, as wicked in itself,’ without military power; but in truth, military 
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power has very little to do with it. In most cases, 
when it is tried, it is found imsufficient. Jt has 
been difficult by military power even to suppress 
a mob, who were notoriously treading civil law 
under foot ; whereas the civil power has, perhaps 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, been suffi- 
cient to bring criminals to punishment. The 
government of Pennsylvania was supported for 
seventy years after its organization, and friendly 
intercourse maintained, even with the Indians, 
during that time, no military being allowed. And 
would it not now be to the horror of the citizens, 
and the dishonor of our republican country, if a 
standing army, or even a temporary army had to 
be called forth to support and maintain the civil 
laws. During the seventy years aforenamed, when 
the civil laws were much under the influence of 
Friends, those laws were maintained over a mixed 
people as to nations and professions, without the 
aid of any military power; and it seems to me, 
that our every-day observation and experience 
might convince us that there is no need of such a 
power now, 

He is a singular hand to quote scripture. He 
concludes that a government of this world must 
have a military force, from the words of our Sa- 
viour, where he says, “If my kingdom were of 
this world, then woxld my servants fight.”— 
Truly! but “his kingdom is not of this world,” 
as he declares; therefore his servants cannot fight. 
The passage is forcible towards a contrary proof 
from what he wants to make out. Jesus Christ 
is, emphatically, the Prince of Peace; under his 
kingdom and government nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more. 

He says that vengeance belongs to God; and 
that he has authorized government with authority 
and power to avenge our wrongs. I ask, Where 
has he given such authority? Not in the Bible, 
to be sure. It would be an inconsistency too 
gross to charge upon the Divine character, that 
he would authorize a government or individual as 
his agent, to do what he expressly prohibits in 
his Divine law. It is unnecessary that our friend 
should endeavor to prove to us, that it is the duty 
of the Christian to honor and obey the constituted 
authority of the State; that is a doctrine we al- 
ready hold. And who holds it more conscien- 
tiously, excepting only all those requisitions, 
either civil or military, which are in violation of 
the Divine commands? In these we think it right 
to obey God rather than man; and if citizens are 
required, as a part of their Christian duty, to obey 
every edict of their rulers without reserve or in- 
quiry, it would be easy to show, that the apostles 
ought not to have preached and taught in the 
name-of Jesus, after they had been strictly com- 
manded not to do so. See Acts iv. 18; v. 40. 
And where would have been the great reforma- 
tion in the days of Luther, and afterwards, if all 
men had been governed by this rule? It would 
be easy to show that a Christian would be in duty 
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bound to commit idolatry by worshipping Jug- 
gernaut, if in Hindoostan, and required by the 
authorities to do so. Also, that no Protestant 
should be permitted to hold religious meetings in 
Mexico, if the rulers, being Catholics, should di- 
rect otherwise. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, by such a rule, ought to have worshipped 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image. The truth is, we are 
bound to obey the rulers, and fulfil the laws, in 
all reasonable and allowable things. But rulers 
can have no right, nor Divine sanction, to make 
an unrighteous law, and citizens would be unjus- 
tifiable in fulfilling such laws, I believe that the 
Society of Friends are a law-abiding people ; and 
that our best members are good citizens, and good 
examples in this respect. 

He says that it is the duty of a soldier to sup- 
press and prevent violence, not to commit it. 
Now it seems to me, that every act of a soldier, 
when engaged in fighting, is an act of violence. 
It appears to me, that his arguments may be sum- 
med up, in short, about as follows :—The military 
commander says, “ Level your arms at the head 
and the heart. Fire! If you burst the one, and 
tear out the other, all the better: this is not vio- 
lence. Run your bayonets through the bowels; 
cut off heads with your swords ; break legs, shoot 
off arms; this is all no violence at all; kill, 
wound, burn, and destroy in all ways, and every 
way youcan. The government has said so, and 
that is sufficient; you need not stop to inquire 
whether you are acting according to the Divine 
law.” On the other -hand, our Saviour says, 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth. But I say 
unto you, that ye resist not evil. Love your ene- 
mies ; bless them that curse you ; do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you, that ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven.” And 
the apostle says: ‘‘Avenge not yourselves; re- 
compense to no man evil for evil; overcome evil 
with good.’”’ The contrast appears to be too strong 
between these last commands and those first 
named, to require any comment. 

He proceeds :—“ When Cornelius the centu- 
rion was converted, we have no account of him re- 
signing his office, or being required to leave his 
military profession.” I answer, neither have we 
any account that he continued in the profession. 
So what does A. M.’s citation prove? Nothing 
at all to his purpose. He says, we read of Paul’s 
availing himself of a military guard of three hun- 
dred horsemen, &e. To make this passage serve 
any purpose towards what he would make out, he 
must mean that Paul sought the protection and 
escort of that guard, But there is nothing in 
Scripture to make it appear so. The simple fact 
is, that Paul was sent off by night, not at his in- 
stance, but at the instance of Lysias, the captain, 
under an escort of soldiers, to prevent the Jews 
from killing him. So were George Fox, and other 
early Friends, frequently sent under the care and 
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guardianship of soldiers; but this does not prove 
that either Paul or George Fox approved of war. 

He speaks of the councils which were called in 
the early ages of Christianity, saying, there was 
no controversy about the lawfulness of war. What 
does this prove, if true? Not that war was sanc- 
tioned. But I am led to believe that our friend 
has made himself much better acquainted with 
church history after the times of degeneracy and 
corruption, than with that in the purer ages. 
Hence may come his great mistake about earl 
Christians. It seems to be a fact well authenti- 
cated, that Christians did not go to war during 
the first two hundred years ; and the reasons they 
gave for not doing so, are the same we now give— 
that Christ had forbidden it, and that it is pro- 
hibited under the Gospel. As this is a matter of 
considerable importance, I introduce for the fur- 
ther satisfaction of my reader some extracts from 
* Essay on War, by Jonathan Dymond, as be- 
ow :— 

“ During a considerable period after the death 
of Christ, it is certain that his followers believed 
he had forbidden war; and that, in consequence 
of this belief, many of them refused to engage in 
it, whatever were the consequences, whether re- 
proach, or imprisonment, or death. These facts 
are indisputable. ‘It is as easy,’ says a learned 
writer of the seventeenth century, ‘ to obscure the 
sun at midday, as to deny that the primitive 
Christians renounced all revenge and war.’ Christ 
and his apostles delivered general precepts for the 
regulation of our conduct. And to what did their 
immediate successors apply the pacific precepts 
which had been delivered? ‘hey applied them 
to war; they were assured that the precepts ab- 
solutely forbade it. This belief they derived 
from those very precepts on which we have in- 
sisted ; they referred, expressly, to the same pas- 
sages in the New Testament, and from the autho- 
rity and obligation of those passages, they refused 
to bear arms.* A few examples from their his- 
tory will show with what undoubting confidence 
they believed in the unlawfulness of war, and 
how much they were willing to suffer in the cause 
of peace. 


* “1 say unto you, that ye resist not the evil.’ 

* Ye have heard that it Aath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor and hate thine enemy ; but I say unto you, 
love your enemies, biéss them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you.”—Matt. v. 39, &c. 

* Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” — Matt v. 9. 

“ Have peace one with another.”—Mark ix. 50. 

“See that none render evil for evil to any man.”— 
1 Thess. v. 15. 

“God hath called us to peace.”—1 Cor. vii. 15. 

** Follow after love, patience, meekness.” “ Be gentle, 
showing all meekness unto all nen.” “ Live in peace.” 

** Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, 
and evil speaking, be put away from you, with all 
malice.” 

“ Avenge not yourselves.” “If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.” ‘ Recompense 
to no man evil for evil.” ‘* Overcome evil with good.” 
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“‘ Maximilian, as it is related in the Acts of 
Ruinart, was brought before the tribunal to be 
enrolled as a soldier, On the pro-consul’s asking 
his name, Maximilian replied, ‘I am a Christian, 
and cannot fight.’ It was, however, ordered that 
he should be enrolled; but he refused to serve, 
still alleging that he was a Christian. He was 
immediately told that there was no alternative 
between bearing arms and being put to death. 
But his fidelity was not to be shaken. ‘I cannot 
fight,’ said he, ‘if I die.” He continued stead- 
to his principles, and was consigned to the exe- 
cutioner. 

(To be continued.) 


Prom the National Era. 

We are highly gratified with the comments of 
the best portion of the Virginia press, on the pro- ~ 
position toexpel the free colored population. We 
transfer to our columns another article on the sub- 
ject, from the Richmond (Va.) Whig—a paper 
decidedly hostile to Abolitionists. It does not re- 
gard the free people of color as nuisances, but gen- 
erally as a worthy and useful class. How differ- 
ent the spirit it manifests, from the mean, per- 
vading spirit of negro-hating presses at the North! 

REMOVAL OF FREE NEGROES. 


The more we have reflected upon the various 
schemes for expelling the free black population 
from the State, the more are we convinced—not 
of its inhumanity and injustice, for that required 
no reflection—but of its inexpediency and im- 
policy. We are also satisfied that our predica- 
ment has been that of the great majority of the 
people of Virginia. They have not thought on 
the subject. Some, under the influence of the 
clamor against free negroes, raised some years ago 
by ex-Governor Smith, went off half-cocked, and 
gave in to the absurd notion that all the evils in 
the State resulted from free negroes. That unfor- 
tunate class were unable to say anything for them- 
selves, and,as they were without votes or political 
influence, no one felt called upon to espouse their 
cause. But for a doubt whether the Legislature 
had the power, before the new Constitution, to 
expel them, it is highly probable that, in the 
excitement of the moment, the whole of them 
would have been driven out, without rhyme or 
reason. 

It was said, and taken for true, without inquiry, 
that they were not only the least productive, but 
the most vicious portion of the population. This, 
if so, would scarcely justify humane men in com- 
mitting a great injustice, unless that injustice 
were demanded by the safety of the common 
wealth. But the last census does not sustain any 
such position. Take, for instance, asingle county 
—that of Southampton. In that county there 
are 1,800 free negroes; and during the last six- 
teen years only two of their number have been 
convicted of penitentiary offences. We learn 
from a gentleman of that county, that, so far 
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from being esteemed a vicious population and a 
nuisance, they bear a totally different character. 
Many of them are industrious and highly respect- 
able; and, as a class, are far superior to the class 
that would probably succeed them, if they were 
removed. In the rebellion which occurred in that 
county, in ’31, they had no participation what- 
ever; and, from the known aversion which sub- 
sists between slaves and them, they are regarded 
as a guaranty against any successful outbreak by 
the former. 

As in Southampton, so it is elsewhere. There 
may be worthless or vicious ones among them, 
but there are enough good ones, on the scriptural 
test applied to Sodom and Gomorrah, to save the 
class ten times over. In this city, there are many 
who are really useful members of society. Some 
of them are as good citizens, and as reputable in 
all the relations of life, as their great enemy, ex- 
Governor Smith. They are men of industry and 
probity; they attend to their own business, and 
interfere with no one else; they pay their debts, 
and neither cheat, swindle, steal, nor rob. 
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are liable to be sold, the man and woman for a 
term of years (I believe seven) into servitude, 
and their issue, if any, as slaves for life. The 
case referred to is somewhat after this fashion 
narrated: A white citizen of this State, some 
years ago, married a female whom he believed to 
be of pure white descent. The woman is said to 
be handsome, of excellent qualities, and does not 
bear in any way the slightest marks indicative of 
her being otherwise than of the purest Anglo- 
Saxon race. The man has acquired fine property, 
and is held in great respect by all who know 
him and his family. They have three children. 
Some person, having undertaken to trace out the 
pedigree of the wife, alleges that her blood is 
tainted—some of her sail wt great grand parents 
probably have been of the colored species—and 
the parties had accordingly been indicted in one 
of the Circuit Courts of this State. A tainture 
of blood works the serious penalty mentioned. 
The indictment is said to be the result of malice. 
The neighbors, all who know the family, have 
taken a deep interest in their behalf. ‘It is said 


We do not suppose there is any possibility | that Governor Lowe, upon due representation of 
of the passage of Mr. Brown’s proposition, which j the case, has offered te grant a nolle prosequi, 
proposes to hire them out for five years, and at | which would relieve the parties of the process of 
the expiration of that time to sell all remaining ; the court ; but the parents, feeling anxious to re- 


in the State. That is rather hard-hearted, even 
for this heartless age. A milder scheme, but 
looking to the same end—the speedy expulsion of 
the whole race—is suggested. This consists in 
a heavy capitation tax—five dollars on each male, 
and one dollar on each female—to aid in raising 
$30,000 a year, for their removal. The effect of 
this measure, scarcely less iniquitous than the 
other, would be to force all the better portion of 
the population to quit the State, and leave us 
only those who are worthless or vicious. In this 
view, the more summary and apparently more 
barbarous mode, would be the more politic of the 
two. 

We do not advert to the effect which the re- 
moval may have upon the labor of the State, al- 
ready toosmall for the demand; upon the interests 
of slaveholders ; or to the class which would sup- 
ply the place of the free negroes ; we would rest 
the question mainly upon its inhumanity and in- 
justice. The whole subject is now before the 

Jommittee of Courts of Justice, and we look to 
the able chairman for such a report as will settle 
the whole matter, and enable these poor people to 
feel at ease in the enjoyment of the limited privi- 
leges they now possess. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 


Mr. Weber has reported a bill in the Senate of 
Maryland, “explanatory of the act of 1717, chap. 
13, relating to servants and slaves,” to meet a 
most singular case, the particulars of which a cor- 
respondent of the Argus thus relates: 

‘Tt appears, by the law referred to, that any 
white person found guilty of marrying what is 
commonly termed a colored person, the parties 


deem thcir offspring from all stain in public esti- 
mation, have preferred standing a trial, and hence 
the present action of the Legislature. This is not 
only a novel, but most severe case.””— Nut. Era. 


A DYING AFRICAN’S PRAYER. 

The Vermont Chronicle publishes the following 
dying prayer of a native of the Grebo tribe, West 
Africa, who was conyerted two years ago, and 
died in January last. Mr. Wilson overheard the 
prayer, and wrote it down, as nearly as possible, 
in the exact words. As the last words were ut- 
tered, he expired :— 

“ Lord Jesus, I thank thee for that everlasting 
salyation which thou hast procured for us with 
thy precious blood. I bless thee that thou didst 
put it into the hearts of thy missionary servants 
to come and make known that salvation to the 
dark-minded inhabitants of Africa; and especially 
do I thank thee that I was led by thy Spirit to 
accept of that salvation which is bestowed upon 
poor Africans, without money and without price. 

“ Keep thy missionary servants among us in all 
their trials and difficulties; give them strong faith 
to endure all the discouragements that may meet 
them in the performance of their duties, and make 
them the instruments of leading many poor hea- 
then to the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world. Have mercy upon the Grebo 
people. Thou knowest that they have for a long 
time hardened their hearts against the gospel. 
But thou hast power to convert them, and I pray 
that power may be put forth. To thy mercy I 
especially commend my wife and child. May 
they be converted to the Lord Jesus, and though 
I shall see them no more in this world, grant that 
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we may meet in heaven. May these Moinge peo- 
ple who have had the gospel preached to them, 
turn to the Lérd Jesus. Remember in great 
mercy these friends around me, who have been 
so kind and attentive to me during my sickness. 
May they be prepared to follow me to a better 
world above. I thank thee that thou hast sus- 
tained me in this painful sickness, and that I am 
comforted with the assurance that my sins are all 
forgiven me for Christ's sake. And now that my 
pains and sorrows are drawing to an end, Lord 
Jesus, I commit my spirit into thy hands.” 
Am. Miss. 


THANATOPSIS. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


To him, who, in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And e!oqueuce of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart,— 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth ani her waters, and the depths of air— 
Comes a still voice. Yet a few days, and thee 
The all beholding sun shall see no more 
In all bis course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nowished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again; 
And, lost each human trace, surrend’ ring up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix foiever with the elements ; 
To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon, ‘The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad and pierce thy mould. 
Yet not to thy eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone—nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thon shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with Kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
Allin one mighty sepulchre. The hills, 
Rock-ribb‘d and ancient as the sun,—the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between, — 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green ; and, pour’d round all, 
Old ocean’s grey and melancholy waste,-- 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the intinive host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes o/ death 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. 

Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
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Save his own dashings—yet, the Dead are there, 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began,"have laid them down 
In their last sleep. The dead reign there alone. 
S» shalt thou rest ; and what if thou shalt fail 
Unnoticed by the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. ‘The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glides away, the sons of men, 
The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
The bow'd with age, the infant, in the smiles, 
And beauty of its innocent age cut off, 
Shall, one hy one. be gathered to thy side, 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that v. hen thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale realms of Shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go, not like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign Inteiiicence. — The new propeller 
steamship the Alps, from Liverpool, arrived at New 
York on the 17th, and the America at Boston on 
the 19th inst., bringing Liverpool papers to the 2d 
and 5th insts, respectively. 


Encianp.—Viseount Melbourne, formerly Pre- 
mier of England, died recently. The title is now 
extinct. 


France.—The civil marriage of the Emperor 
took place on the evening of the 29th ult., and the 
religious ceremony on the following day. Some 
3000 political prisoners of 1851 were pardoned on 
the day of the Emperor’s marriage. The Empress 

refused to allow the Senate to settle any dotation 
upon her. She also declined the gift of a diamond 
necklace, valued at 600,000 francs from the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris, requesting that the money 
intended for the purchase, should be devoted to 
purposes of charity. The Municipal Council have 
accordingly agreed to apply the oe to the 
foundation of a school for poor girls, where they 
may receive a professiona] education and be kept 
until placed in situations. 


Avstria.—Connt Jellachich has been despatched 
to the frontiers with 18.000 troops. The Vienna 
Lloyds announces a definite arrangement of the 
differences between Austria and the United States. 


Pacssta.—The Augsburg Gazette publishes a 
despatch from Berlin, stating that in the recognition 
| of the Emperor Napoleon, Russia, Austria and 
Prussia emphatically call for the observance of ex- 


isting treaties, and the maintenance of the present 
territorial limits in Europe. 

Russta.—Up to the 16th ult. the Montenegrins 
| were victorious in the South and East, but were 
| very hard pressed in the North. 
| Austria has given permission to all unarmed fu- 
| gitives to cross the frontiers. 
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Later accounts state that the Turkish troops have 
entered Montenegro through the defile of Osteogta. 


Domestic. Texas.—New Orleans papers con- 
tain Galveston news to the 10th inst. The Texan 
Legislature have rejected the Internal Improvement 
bill. The first locomotive ever put in operation in 
Texas had commenced running on the Harrisburg 
Failroad. 


Carirornia.—The steamship Ohio, from Aspin- 
wall, arrived at New York on the morning of the 
18th inst., bringing California dates to the 15th ult., 
314 passengers, and $1,588,329 in gold dust on 
freight. The rains still continued, and many of the 
roads were impassable. It is probable that the 
stock of the railroad from San Francisco to San 
José will be taken and the road put under contract 
in the spring. 


Concress.—In Senate, on the 14th, the joint re- 
solution affirming the Monroe doctrine, and apply- 
jug it to Cuba, was taken up, and alter debate was 
postponed to the 19th. 

On the 15th, the Judiciary Committee reported a 
bill to prevent delays or the failure of justice in the 
Courts of the District of Columbia, which was 
passed. A number of resolutions and petitions 
were disposed of, after which the Deficiency bill 
was taken up and Senator Gwin’s amendment was 
adopted, giving California 300,000 out of the fund 
collected as duties on imports in that State prior to 
its admission into the Union. 

On the 16th, the Deficiency bill, with several 
amendments, was passed. 

On the 17th, 18th and 19 h the time of the Senate 
-— chiefly occupied with the Pacific Railroad 

ill. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 14th, the 
Commitiee on Public Lands reported a bill to ad- 
just the difficulties growing ont of sales by the 
General Government of swamp lands heretofore 
granted to several States. The bill, after a pro- 
tracted debate, was laid on the tabve. 


On the 15th, the House took up and passed the 
Senate bill relative to silver coins. This bill pro- 
vides that the weight of the half dollar shall be 
one hundred and ninety two grains, and that the 
quarter dollar, dime and half dime shall be respec- 
tively one-half, one-fifth and one-tenth of said half 
dollar. This coin to be legal tender for all sums 
not exceeding five dollars. The act is to take 
effect on the Ist of the Sixth month next. 


The Senate bill to prevent, in certain cases, a 
failure or delay of justice in the Courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was taken up and The 
House, in Committee of the Whole, took up the 
Post Office Appropriation bill, which was laid aside 
to be reported to the House. The Civil and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation bill was then taken up and 
debated at considerable length, after which the 
Committee rose and the House adjourned. 


On the 16th, the Post Office Appropriation bill 
was taken up and passed. ; 
On the 17th, the bil establishing reciprocal trade 
with the British American Colonies, was taken up 
on discussed until the expiration of the morning 
our. 
On the 18th, the Speaker laid before the House 
several Executive communications. 
The civil and diplomatic appropriation bill was 
discussed in committee of the whole, on the 16th, 
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17th, and 18th. On the last of these days the 
amendments appropriating $50,000 to continue the 
survey of the northern and north-western lakes, and 
those for completing the custom houses at St. louis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and New Orleans, were 
adopted, But the committee rose without dispo- 
sing of the bill. 

On the 19th, the House again went into Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and resumed the consideration 
of the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill. The 
amendment creating a full mission to Peruin place 
of the present chargeship was agreed to; also that 
placing it at the discretion of the administration to 
send a full Minister to such one of the Central 
American Republics as it may designate. 


Pennsytvanta Lecistature.—On the 16th, a 
number of petitions were presented to the Senate, 
and among them several fora Paid Fire Depart- 
ment in the city and districts uf Philadelphia, and a 
number of remonstrances against the repeal of the 
railway guage law. The bill supplementary to the 
act relating to limited partnerships was amended 
and passed. Among the petitions and memorials 

resented on the 17th, were several forthe cancel- 
bition of the relief notes of the Commonwealth, and 
a number for restricting the issues of the Banks of, 
this State to $20 and upwards. On the 18th, the 
bill to amend the charter of the Peunsylvania Rail 
ruad Company Committee of the Whole, 
an was then postponed to the 2st inst. 

In the House of Representatives. on the 14th, the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill to incorporate 
the Pittsburg and Steubenville Railroad Company 
were considered and concurred in. The bill rela- 
ting to the construction of lateral railroads was 
taken up and amended by adding as a proviso, 
“That no road shall approach any dwelling house 
nearer than 100 yards, or cross any other railroads 
without the consent of the company interested.” 
The bill was then laid as‘de. 

On the 16th the House went into Committee of 
the Whole, and’ took up the bill making appropria- 
tions for the expenses of the Government for the 
ensuing fiscal year. The severa! items of the bill 
were considered, and after being amended were 
agreed to. Tite bill was reported to the House and 
was then laid aside. A large number of petitions 
were presented on the 17th, and among them, many 
from the city of Philadelphia for the establishment 
of a Paid Fire Department, and for the incorporation 
of the District of North Philadelphia. The amend- 
ments of the Senate to the House bill to amend the 
charter of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company were 
concurred in, and the bill as amended was passed 
on the 18th. The Senate bill to provide for the ex- 
traordinary repairson the Public Works, rendered 
necessary by the late freshets, was taken up and 
passed.*The bills to revise the militia system of the 
Commonwealth, and to provide for a more effectual 
organization of the volunteer force, passed finally. 
The House then took up and passed the bill to au- 
thorize the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to run 
their cars over the railroads belonging to the Com- 
monwealth. A bill to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors in this Common- 
wealth, with a large number of bills of minor im- 
portance, were reported. The bil! to authorize the 
City of Philadelphia to subscribe to the capital 
stock of the Hempfield Railroad Company, was be- 
fore the House on the 19th, but was not bronght to 
a vote previous to the a‘ journment. 





